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E extend an invitation to 
our patrons to call and 
inspect our 


LATEST CREATIONS 


Spring and Summer’s 
Exclusive Millinery 


Excellent Stock of BANDS, 
STRAWS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Sincerely, 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 


FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
1413 Walnut Street 
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High-grade securi- 
ties for the con- 
servative investor 


“‘American Race Problems”’ 


An outline course of study, by Pror. Cari 
Keussy, of the University of Pennsylvania, for 
Friends’ Associations and adult classes. 


“‘ Ignorance Cures Nothing.’’ “ Developments 
for weal or woe are going on under our very eyes.”’ 
The material for study is at hand. 


_.._, For sale by Eliza H. Worrell 
140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 5 cents per copy 


IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 
that can’t be beat. 
UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Eggs and Stock in large or small quantities 


Afton Farm, Yardley, Pa. 


You may start with the best 


of watches, but unless it 
is repaired by competent 
workmen it will éventu- 
ally be no better than a 
cheap one. 


Let us repair your 
watch. 


RIGGS @& BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Diamonds, etc. 


Advertisements in this column five 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 


WANTED. 


WANTED — DURING SUMMER MONTHS, 
young woman as helper in a Friend’s house- 

hold, in Media, Penna., at good wages ; to be con- 

sidered a member of the family. A good opening 

for a teacher or student wishing employment dur- 

ing vacation. For particulars, please address, 
C. P. J.,”” this Office. 


WANTED.—REFINED HELPER IN LIGHT 
housework ; every comfort; husband, son 
and self. Bessie Laing, 829 Radcliffe Street, 
Bristol, Pa. 
ANTED.—IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A 
mother’s helper, to assist with the care of 
two children and help with sewing. Address, No. 
51, this Office. 
WANTED.- A GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK ; 
eight day; cherry, walnut or mahogany 
case ; works and case in good repair. Write full 
description, price and condition. F. P., 3323 Pow- 
elton Ave., Philadelphia. 


ANTED. — GIRL FOR GENERAL HOUSE- 
work; three adults in family. Call. Mrs. 
Enoch T. Roberts, 162 Manheim St., Germantown. 
WANTED. — EXTRACTS OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING to complete 
INTELLIGENCER FILES, 1842 to 1863 inclusive; 
also 65, "66, "72, "74, °76, "78. For Cornell Univer- 
sity Library, '70, ’72, "78, "74, "75, '76, "80, '82, ’83 
and all numbers before 1870. Write us if you 
have any of them to spare. FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER Ass’N., Lim. 


50 VISITING CARDS FOR 26 CENTS, 
Printed, but look like Engraved. Wedding 
invitations, $2.50 per 100. Henkel Card Co, 33S. 
16th Street, Philadelphia. 


AN, OVER SIXTY, DESIRES POSITION 

as janitor, or work at his trade of pipe-fitter 

or stationary engineer. Address, PHILADELPHIA 

Society FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY, 2035 Christian 
Street. 

EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE GRADU- 

ate Kindergartner wishes position next year. 

Hghest references as to ability, qualifications, 

and success with children. Address, No. 49, this 
Office. 


ANTED — MATRON FOR FRIENDS’ 
Boarding School for next school year; 
Friend preferred. Address, No. 55 this Office. 


Wiow, MIDDLE-AGED FRIEND, NO IN- 
cumbrance, wants an engagement in the 
country, as supervisor or nurse, with adult wid- 
ower’s family ; highest reference. Mrs. A. Bell, 
871 North 30th Street, Philadelphia. 


Continued on page iii. 


Extra efforts are to be made at Buck Hill this 
summer to find occupations for the children, so 
that they may be happily engaged during the day 
without in any way interfering with the rights 
and privileges of the older guests of the Inn and 
settlement. 


A base-ball ground for the older boys is to be 
built. 


The summer out-door kindergarten work will 
be resumed. This is to be under the care of an 
experienced teacher, at a small nominal charge, so 
that it will be appreciated. 

Susan Holton, who has made a great reputa- 
tion asa tellerof stories for children, will be at 
the Inn for three weeks and forrn classes as well 


as give three entertainments for grown folks and 
little ones. 


Every evening the out-door kindergartner will 
take the younger children to some quiet corner for 
a sunset story,” from 7 to 7.30. 


The horse-back riding lessons are to be con- 
tinued during the season. 

Charles Palmer, an out-door nature ntact. 
will be at Buck Hill during the season, he is 
young man—a graduate of Cornell—devoted © 
ornithology, botany, geology, etc. He will make 
tramping and exploring expeditions every morn- 
ing, give frequent talks to those interested in 
nature work, ete. In addition, he will aid the 
older boys in planning amusements and carrying 
them out. 

This list does not complete the plans the man- 
agement has in mind for the summer’s outing. 


BUCK HILL FALLS Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCK HILL FALLS 
THE “ HEMLOCKS” 


the cottage with crow’s nest, for rent, furnished, 
for the season. Exceptional view ; three porches, 
two on second story ; accommodates 11 people ; 
furnished for house »keeping, if desired. = 

Also—lots 210-211, commanding fine building 
site, adjoining Josiah White’s residence, on Cresco 
Road—for sale. For terms, address, 


DR. W. W. SPEAKMAN, SwarthmorePa. 


WANTED 


T° RENT—AT BUCK HILL, PA., FOR THE 

season, a furnished cottage for housekeeping; 
terms must be moderate; cash will be paid in 
advance for season’s rent. Property will be 
taken best care of. Address, 


P. 0. BOX 392, PHILADELPHIA 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS AND FOREIGN TOURS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FRIENDS 


You can be assured of careful and courteous attention to your steamshi 


wants if you will allow us to secure accommodations for you. 
7" information desired 


be glad to furnish an 


tickets, routes, etc. 


Pp 
We shall 
ing hotels, railroad 
wenty-Six Years experience has fitted us thor- 


hly to supply every demand, All Trans-Atilantic, Trans-Pacific and 
Const. wise Lines represented. 


A Bartlett Select Tour furnishes the opportunity of “ 
from care” to those who prefer party, to independent travel. 


Travel free 
The per- 


fection of arrangements for quiet and unostentatious visits to the prin- 
cipal attractions of Europe, and relief from all worries and annoyances. 


Send for our free brochure—“ 


Information ”’ containing valuable sugges- 


tions to all foreign travelers. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. 


EDW.C. DIXON, 
President, 


532 Walnut St., Phila. 
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NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


OFFICERS 


DIRECTORS 
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Rowland Comly, 
President 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 





Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Kindergarten pupils may be entered at this time 
for balance of term 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Telephone, G’town 8947—A. 





Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, | 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet | 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


The importance of the right use of play-time 
by young people i is receiving growing recognition. 
This question becomes doubly important in the 
ease of those who are resident in a boarding 








school. Recognizing this fact, we have arranged 
a large athletic field, tennis courts, gymnasium 
(with one-third acre floor space), basket ball, 
bowling, swimming pool, etc. Circulars on request. 


Friends’ Schools 


We spoke, last week, of spec- 
ial rates to Friends’ Schools. 
We wish to say, once for all, 
that there can be no reason why 


every school within fifty miles 
of Philadelphia should not buy all their 
supplies of stationery, books, blackboards, 
paper, ink, desks, etc., at this shop. We 
already supply many; we sell paper under 
contract to the Philadelphia Board of 
Education. We carry all standard goods, 
at the lowest possible prices. As a 
Friendly institution, we claim the trade 
of every Friends’ School. 


Cosmos Pictures. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Suneel: School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 


FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 
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15 & Teach: Brinters 


IS is the busy season of the year, and we are like the railroads 
overloaded with work. But summer is coming. 

of work are peculiarly suitable for handling in summer—genea- 
for instance, in which careful proof-reading is so 
e take such work at very favorable prices if we may 
have tt to work on Mite dull time. 


Some kinds 


Both Phones. 
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Established 1844. 
The 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


GOOD WORDS IX. 


We have lately been taught that it is a crime to 
make the child sit in a class as a means of exploit- 
ing the teacher. So it must be a sacrilege to use 
public worship as a means of exploiting a preacher. 

—The Friend (Phila). 


A SERMON IN THE LEAF. 


By all the winds of heaven 

The homeless leaves are driven, 

Like chaff from winnowed grain, 

Till, sodden by the rain, 

They lie with seasons old 

That knit the forest-mould— 

Ten autumns all in one 

Their use is never done, 

But only now begun; 

For they must shield the grass 

When frost and sleet-wind pass; 

And they must house the seeds 

In the rich woods and meads, 

And fold the violet 

In a warm coverlet, 

And keep back forward flowers 

Till seasonable hours, 

When gleams from April sky 

Are shed through clouds on high. 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


A PIONEER FRIENDLY EDUCATOR. 


John Milton declared that ‘‘A good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.’’ 
As the blind poet, pamphleteer and statesman 
made many books of this kind, his claim may be 
accepted regarding every book which has a real 
man behind it, and a true life portrayed in the 
story of its pages. At any rate Milton has properly 
characterized the book now under consideration. * 

The number of good men and great, whose youth 
was nurtured at the bosom of mother earth is 
legion. In fact the farm is still about the best 
place in the world for the development of a boy, 
in the initial process in the making of aman. No 
fairer or more fruitful fields are to be found east 
of the Allegheny mountains, than may be seen in 
the upland region of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 


*«‘Sixty-five Years in the Life of a Teacher: 1841- 
1906,’’ by Edward Hicks Magill, ex-President of Swarth- 
more College. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Co., $1.50, 
postage 15 cents extra. May be had through Friends’ 
Book Association, 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 30, 1907. 


{ Volume LXIV. 
Number 13. 


and in this county the hills and valleys of Solebury 
township are second to none. No stranger who 
has ridden over them in the budding and blossom- 
ing spring time has ever failed to pay homage to 
their beauty, and as the eye takes in the valley of 
the Delaware, and the Jersey hills beyond, he is 
sure that for the day his lot has been cast in 
pleasant places. 

Amid scenes like this, Edward Hicks Magill, 
oldest son of Jonathan Paxson and Mary Watson 
Magill, was born the 24th of Ninth month, 1825. 
It was a world of work in which the flaxen-haired 
youth found himself. But it was work with and 
for growing and living things, which always 
brings to a healthy boy the combined sense of joy 
and usefulness. The lad’s primary education 
came in the primitive way that was so common in 
Friendly households three-quarters of a century 
ago. Inthis case it came amid the concerned 
care of the home, and this continued until the age 
of twelve, when the public school of the neighbor- 
hood opened to him. Boys and girls in these days 
would find themselves bordering on rebellion were 
they consigned to the hard benches and uninviting 
school-room environment, not to mention the un- 
scientific methods, which characterized school 
houses and school teaching the first half of the 
nineteenth century. But blood is not only thicker 
than water, but it will also tell against every beset- 
ment that normally tends to curb capacity and 
cripple genius. We must not, however, linger 
longer in the juvenile atmosphere, but hasten to 
the initial forceful and promising period in the life 
of the best-known educator in our branch of the 
Society of Friends. 

Almost before reaching his teens Edward had 
become interested in a debating society at Buck- 
ingham, and had shown a strong mathematical bent 
of mind. At fourteen he was sent to that famous 
and ‘‘ancient’”’ Friendly boarding school at West- 
town, where he remained for about two years, and 
in the autumn of 1841, when just past sixteen, he 
began his work as a teacher. His first school-room 
was in the loft of his father’s wagon-house, and 
surely the surroundings were not strikingly scho- 
lastic. It was the era of quill pens, of old-fashioned 
slates, when mathematics were arithmetic, and 
demonstrating problems was plain ‘“‘doing sums.”’ 
Yet here were begun some of those improved 
methods of instruction which have helped revolu- 
tionize educational methods, and to which Dr. 
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sult was secured. Looking at the college to-day 
with its growing equipment and standing, one is 
able to appreciate the debt of gratitude which the 
friends of higher education owe to Dr. Magill. Yet 
he tells his story utterly without bitterness, and 
with words of kindly appreciation for the men who 
did not help, but really hindered in his work. 

It is not the purpose of this review to give even 
a digest of the incidents and events that may be 
found in Dr. Magill’s autobiography, but simply to 
hint at its collection of good things that the book 
may itself secure a wide reading among Friends. 
Many who know the Doctor in his educational 
sphere are not aware of the wide range of his ac- 
tivity. He is the author of many books, as well 
as an educator; has translated French plays and 
poems, and has helped organize associations and 
formulate methods for the better promotion of 
education, and at eighty-two is as interested and 
sympathetic as he ever was in the world’s progress, 
and in the promotion of the interests and influ- 
ences that will advance the good of men. 

His long experience outside of the Society of 
Friends undoubtedly broadened both his outlook 
and his sympathies, as it strengthened the charac- 
ter of his service when he returned to spend his 
maturer years in connection with the Society’s 
religious, educational and philanthropic activities. 

Neither Friends nor others have yet reached the 
goal of the truly educational ambition. While the 
learning of the schools is bound to continue a 
potent equipment in the mere struggle for material 
existence, and while knowledge cannot but inten- 
sify that cunning which makes men victorious in 
mere carnal conflict, real education, broad and in- 
clusive, means more than that. Its highest aim is 
towards producing the clear single vision which 
makes its possessor hunger after the things that 
make for righteousness. Failure to see in educa- 
tion a handmaid of the Spirit, leads to that semi- 
theological ands uperstitious belittling of learning 
which had its place in the world’s yesterday, 
among more than one type of religious people. It 
was this lack of the broad vision which caused the 
Society of Friends to hesitate to accept the gift, 
when John Dickinson, member of the Continental 
Congress, skillful politician, whilom soldier and 
quasi-Quaker proposed to help endow a seminary 
of learning. The reason given for this backward- 
ness was that ‘‘while knowledge might come re- 
ligion would linger.’’ 

Dr. Magill’s life story is told with pardonable 
modesty, and at points one rather wishes that he 
had more openly worn his heart upon his sleeve; 
yet in that case the story would not have been so 
true to the thought and life of the writer. The 
reader of this autobiography will find a sweet taste 
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lingering in his mind and memory, as in it there 
is the incentive to good work and royal living 
among men. As we began with a Miltonian ex- 
tract, so may we end: “‘I shall detain you no longer 
in the demonstration of what we should not do, but 
straight conduct ye to a hillside, where I will point 
ye out the right path of a virtuous and noble edu- 
cation; laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else 
smooth, so green, so full of godly prospect and 
melodious sounds on every side that the harp of 
Orpheus were not more charming.”’ ‘That ‘‘right 
path,’’ with the story of one who has followed it 
for more than three-fourths of a century, will be 
found in ‘‘ Sixty-five Years in the Life of a 
Teacher.’’ 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE PHILANTHROPIC 
ACTIVITY. 

[At the last meeting of the Committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor it was decided to ask all superintendents for 
suggestions that may be of use throughout the seven 
Yearly Meetings in arousing a wider interest and a greater 
activity in the work of the several departments, These 
suggestions are now sent to all our constituent meetings 
in the hope that they will be carefully considered and 
acted upon wherever it is practicable to do so. We are 
told of one Monthly Meeting that was too small to be 
divided into sub-committees on one subject and another, 
so after attending to routine business the meeting resolved 
itself into a Philanthropic Committee and made its influ- 
ence felt in the community.—Charles F. Underhill, Secre- 
tary, 510 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.] 


DEATH PENALTY PROPAGANDA. 

1. Whenever and wherever the death penalty is 
imposed, let monthly meetings and individual 
Friends petition for a commutation of the sentence 
to life imprisonment. 

2. Help to widely arrest thought on the subject. 
Send a two cent stamp to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 
N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for a package 
of leaflets entitled ‘‘Why Abolish the Death Pen- 
alty?’’ Circulate them freely. They will slip easily 
into an envelope. Send them in letters and other- 
wise. 

3. When the Queries and Advices are under con- 
sideration, and the subject of the death penalty is 
reached, discuss the question in monthly meeting. 
Have an occasional public meeting under the aus- 
pices of the philanthropic committee, at which the 
subject may be discussed pro and con. In short, 
let Friends act themselves as if they believed their 
own testimonies. 


A TEMPERANCE PROPAGANDA. 

1. In every possible way, by making and circu- 
lating literature on the subject, help convince the 
individual conscience and judgment regarding the 
economic drain and the physical and moral danger 
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there is in even social and so-called moderate 
drinking. In short, help increase the total absti- 
nence practice. 

2. In every wise way show the moral enormity 
of the license system, and place the sanctioned sale 
of liquor on a level with the state regulation of 
every other vice. 

3. Paragraph three under the Death Penalty 
applies to the Temperance question, and to every 
one of the testimonies mentioned in the Queries 
and Advices. In many cases monthly meetings 
which are now dry and uninteresting could be 
made lively and attractive, by taking hold of the 
present application of our testimonies to current 
conditions in the social and political world. 


TOBACCO. 


1. Let the young know that the use of tobacco 
injures the health of the body. With this purpose 
let each Friendly center during the next biennial 
secure the service of a strong, pure minded 
physician to speak on the physiological effects of 
tobacco on the human mind and body. 

2. Let Friends urge law makers in cities and 
towns to prohibit the use of tobacco to boys under 
eighteen. 


Decatur, Ill. ALBERT T. MILLS, Supt. 


PRISON REFORM. 

Friends can as individuals, or in co-operation 
with other organizations, or better still whenever 
practicable asa Monthly Meeting, be influential in 
promoting a more enlightened public opinion on the 
subject of the prevention of crime, the reformation 
of criminals and the improvement of our penal 
systems and conditions. 

It is recommended that these subjects be consid- 
ered in conferences and meetings of Friends, that 
Friends keep themselves informed as to the con- 
ditions existing in their several communities as 
well as throughout the state, and be vigilant in 
protesting against abuses and petitioning officials 
and legislative bodies in favor of reforms. Of par- 
amount importance is the promotion of preventive 
measures. Every effort should be made to improve 
physical and moral conditions in all our communi- 
ties; multiply Kindergartens, Play Grounds, 
Schools for Manual Training, and work for every 
form of social betterment; for the forces which 
develop virtue are more potent in reducing crime 
than the forces which suppress vice. 

The probation laws, indeterminate sentences 
and juvenile courts should be extended and 
strengthened. In these fields there is great oppor- 
tunity for devoted volunteers to reinforce the paid 
workers. Friends should exert their influence in 
every community to entirely separate prison man- 
agement from party politics; should see that the 
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county jails are only places of detention for those 
awaiting trial and that those who have been con- 
victed have every opportunity permissible under 
the probation laws; and after this has been ex- 
hausted they be sent to state institutions where 
they can be employed in remunerative labor, part 
of the proceeds of which should be available for 
their families if needed. 

Another phase of our prison system which should 
be entirely abolished is the payment to sheriffs of 
so much per diem for every one kept in their cus- 
tody. This should be replaced by the salary 
system. 


Hempstead, N. Y. JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, Supt. 


MISSION WORK AMONG WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


The superintendent suggests that in country 
neighborhoods Friends join together in sewing 
societies and make garments to be distributed 
through the larger agencies in the cities where 
need is greatest. This brings them in touch with 
the philanthropic work of the day and is helpful 
to all. 


The Plaza, Baltimore, Md. BERTHA JANNEY, Supt. 


WORK AMONG COLORED PEOPLE. 


1. Try to have every member of the meeting 
asked for a contribution for the Laing and Scho- 
field Schools. 

2. Have sewing meetings and other social 
gatherings at which the interests of the Schools 
can be furthered. 

3. Have an oversight over the colored people in 
your own neighborhood. Make conditions such 
that they shall progress and not retrograde in 
character and material prosperity. 

4. Induce your local papers to print statistics as 
to what the colored race has accomplished in the 
forty years of freedom. They have acquired 
$300,000,000 worth of property. They have spent 
$3,000,000 for their own education. They have 
engaged in every occupation and every profession, 
and have made a creditable showing in each. 

215 E. 15th St., N. Y. ANNA M., JACKSON, Supt. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN. 


The superintendent urges the formation of a 
suffrage department and the appointment of a 
superintendent in every meeting where this has 
not already been done. Friends should be willing 
to ‘‘stand up and be counted”’ on the side of prin- 
ciples our Society has so long endorsed. It is hoped 
all thus enrolled may be willing to contribute ten 
cents each to be forwarded to the National Suffrage 
Association. This will give us the privilege of 
representation at suffrage conventions. We desire 
that each Yearly Meeting may be entitled to at 
least one delegate. 
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None are expected to join the Friends’ Equal 
Rights Association who already belong to a similar 
organization, but there are many among us who 
have never been enrolled and to these we appeal 
for aid to hasten the day of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. 

Friends should be on the alert to use every local 
opportunity for disseminating suffrage ideas and 
literature. The entering wedge in county, state 
and national legislation may be a petition for more 
sanitary school houses; for better paid women 
teachers; for a police matron; a truant officer or a 
juvenile court. Despising not the day of small 
things, we must watch for larger opportunities and 
be satisfied, with nothing less than equal rights for 
all women everywhere. 

Ednor, Md. MARY BENTLEY THOMAS, Supt. 
PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

First: Work with the schools.—This is first not 
only because it is the most tangible but because it 
lays the foundation for all future successful work. 
All teaching should be permeated by the peace 
spirit and it is the duty of Friends to see to it that 
not only their teachers but the teachers of the 
country show an interest in peace instruction in 
the schools. The American Peace Society a year 
ago appointed a committee to investigate ‘‘the 
teaching of history in the public schools with ref- 
erence to peace and war’’ and from the statistics 
gathered it was discovered that while text books 
published between 1843 and 1885, devoted almost 
forty per cent. of the entire book to the details of 
wars, those published between 1890 and 1904, aver- 
aged less than twenty-seven per cent. Look at the 
date of your children’s books. Are they interested 
in the peaceful industries rather than the details 
of war? Feeling the importance of this it has 
been deemed advisable to circulate the address of 
Andrew Stevenson before the Toronto Conference 
in 1904, ‘‘The Teacher as a Missionary of Peace.’’ 

Let this subject be a vital concern to each 
monthly meeting. 


Second : Work with the Press.—-It is through the 
press that most people are reached and it is only 
too often true that of which we as a people should 
be most ashamed is given the most prominence. 
Nevertheless a carefully prepared editorial on the 
subject of international arbitration, or the value 
of arbitration in labor difficulties, would not only 
be eagerly accepted by editors but would be eagerly 
read by the public. As a people we are interested 
in these things; as a Society it is our duty to 
bring them into prominence. 

Third: Work through business men.—It is in the 
commercial and economic world that our home 
missionary work is crying to be done. As long as 
there are capital and labor, so long will there ex- 
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ist differences of opinion. This is neither a men- 
ace nor an unhealthy condition if handled in a 
sane, just way, 7. e. by arbitration. If Friends 
would throw the preponderance of their influence 
in this direction in each community and wait 
patiently for results much might be accomplished. 

Fourth : Work through Clubs.—Not only through 
the Young Friends’ Association, but through other 
clubs and societies educative results may be ob- 
tained. See that a proposition is brought before 
the clubs of your community to devote one session 
to a lecture or debate on a peace topic. There is 
abundance of material for such debates and sug- 
gestions will gladly be furnished by the Superin- 
tendent. 

Fifth: Work through public opinion.—Public 
opinion can be moulded by a few interested indi- 
viduals. Talk about the subject of Peace and 
Arbitration with your friends. Ask the opinion of 
others—they will probably not confess their igno- 
rance, but look up some ideas for the next time. 
Create an interest in your locality by asking the 
librarian of your Public Library to post a bulletin 
giving the library’s resources on this subject. 

Sixth: Keep in touch with the movement.—For 
successful work along any line there must be co- 
operation. Let us throw ourselves heartily into the 
work; inform ourselves of organizations already 
existing through the American Peace Society; join 
these or form little nuclei of our own that the time 
may come when ‘‘He shall judge between many 
peoples and shall reprove strong nations afar off; 
and they shall beat their swords into plow-shares 
and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 


learn war any more.”’ 
EDNA Hopkins, Supt. 
42383 Langland St., Cincinnati, O. 


PURITY. 


The superintendent suggests that parents, teach- 
ers and school committees confer together in order 
to find out the best way to give the proper educa- 
tion concerning the vital relation of the sexes. A 
very useful pamphlet on this subject is entitled 
‘*Purity in Schools,’’ by Ada Wallace Unruh. Ina 
large normal school talks have been given, the boys 
and girls being addressed separately, and this was 
followed by distribution of appropriate literature. 
There are many factors that make for purity and 
we would encourage all to take a broad view of the 
subject, and to be alert where the legal side of the 
purity movement is concerned. The work of the 
purity department will be directed towards sustain- 
ing the American Purity Alliance in its special 
effort to break up the white slave traffic by means 
of the newly appointed National Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 
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Hold meetings where intelligent, thoughtful con- 
sideration may be given. A very successful means 
of reaching large numbers of home-makers is 
found in Mothers’ Meetings or Round Tables, con- 
ducted by a clear-headed, clear-hearted experienced 
teacher, either man or woman. 


West Chester, Pa. MARY TRAVILLA, Supt. 
DEMORALIZING PUBLICATIONS. 

The superintendent suggests that wherever pos- 
sible we ally ourselves with clubs or societies which 
have for their object the elimination of all forms 
of vulgar and improper printing, whether it takes 
the shape of posters, postal cards, newspaper pic- 
tures and advertisements, the penny moving 
pictures or any other printed matter calculated to 
thwart the best development of character. Where 
no such club exists we might form one. We should 
individually feel the great need of keeping good 
literature within reach of the young, and of exer- 
cising great care in the selection of amusements. 
When a taste for the best in art and literature is 
once formed nothing but repugnance is felt for low 
forms of publications. 


Trenton, N. J. FLORENCE H. TITTENSOR. 


WHAT AMERICA NEEDS. 


What America needs more than railway exten- 
sion, and Western irrigation, and a low tariff, 
and a bigger wheat crop, and a merchant marine 
and a new navy is a revival of piety, the kind 
mother and father used to have—piety that counted 
it good business to stop for daily family prayers 
before breakfast, right in the middle of the 
harvest; that quit work a half hour earlier Thurs- 
day night so as to get the chores done and go to 
prayer meeting; that borrowed money to pay the 
preacher’s salary and prayed fervently in secret 
for the salvation of the rich man who looked with 
scorn on such unbusinesslike behavior. That’s 
what we need now to clean this country of the 
filth of graft, and of greed, petty and big; of 
worship of fine houses and big lands and high 
office and grand social functions. What is this 
thing which we are worshipping but a vain repeti- 
tion of what decayed nations fell down and 
worshipped just before their light went out? Read 
the history of Rome in decay and you’ll find luxury 
there that could lay a big dollar over our little 
doughnut that looks so large tous. Great wealth 
never made a nation :substantial nor honorable. 
There is nothing on earth that looks good that is 
so dangerous for a man or a nation to handle as 
quick, easy, big money. If you do resist its deadly 
influence the chances are that it will get your son. 
It takes greater and finer heroism to dare to be 
poor in America than to charge an earthworks in 
Manchuria.— Wall Street Journal. 





WAR IN TIMES OF PEACE. 

One of the exhibits in the Paris Exposition of 
1900 presented a contrast between a mediaeval 
drawing of a castle towering above the hamlets of 
its protected serfs, and a modern photograph of 
the same hill covered with a huge factory which 
overlooked the villages of its dependent workmen. 
The two pictures of the same hill and the same 
plain bore more than a geographic resemblance. 
This suggestion of modern exploitation would be 
impossible had we learned the first lessons which 
an enlarged industrialism might teach us. Class 
and group divisions with their divergent morali- 
ties become most dangerous when their members 
believe that the inferior group or class cannot be 
appealed to by reason and fair dealing, but must 
be treated upon a lower plane. Terrorism is con- 
sidered necessary and legitimate that they may 
be inhibited by fear from committing certain acts. 
So far as employers exhibit this spirit toward 
workmen, or trades unionists toward non-unionists, 
they inevitably revert to the use of brute force— 
to the methods of warfare. 


—Jane Addams in ‘‘Newer Ideals of Peace.’’ 


THE OLDEST LIVES OF JESUS. 
THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 

[By Eleanor Wood. An extract from advance sheets 
of one of her Lessons on the Life of Jesus, for Younger 
Classes, published in the quarterly issues of Friends’ 
Graded Course for First-day Schools, ] 

We have to get our story of the life of Jesus out 
of four books. The account we have been studying 
of Jesus’ life we have found sometimes in Mark, 
sometimes in Matthew, sometimes in Luke, some- 
times in Matthew and Luke, and sometimes in all 
three. There is also another writer who tells part 
of the life of Jesus—the book of John. In fact, 
not one of these books tells all of Jesus’ life. If 
we want to know all we can about Jesus’ life and 
teaching we must study all of these accounts to- 
gether. Mark is the oldest of the stories of Jesus. 
Mark was a young man who lived in Jerusalem, 
who had seen Jesus and his disciples and who 
afterwards traveled with Peter. In our book of 
Mark he wrote the account of Jesus which he had 
heard Peter tell. He does not give much of the 
teaching of Jesus. Mark tells us what Jesus did 
and what the people thought of him. 

Matthew did not write all of the book of 
Matthew. He wrote a book called, ‘‘The Sayings of 
Jesus,’’ then someone else added to this book more 
about the life of Jesus and made our book of 
Matthew. Matthew was the tax-collector, who had 
helped Jesus give a dinner for sinners. Matthew 
tells us chiefly about_the teachings of Jesus. 
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Luke was a physician who had never seen Jesus 
but who learned about him from others and read 
all the books he could get about him and then 
wrote a book into which he put all he had learned. 
He also wrote the book of Acts. Luke tells us 
about both the doings and the teachings of Jesus. 

John was the beloved disciple of Jesus. We do 
not know whether he wrote all of the book of John 
or not. At least, he did not write it until he was 
an old man. The book of John tells us more about 
how the writer loved and honored Jesus than it 
does about the actual facts of his life. 


“INTERNATIONAL”’ TEXT STUDY 
1907. Lesson No. 14. Fourth month 7th. 


JACOB’S VISION AND GOD’S PROMISE. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Behold, I am with thee, and will keep 
thee in all places whither thou goest.—Gen. 28: 15. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 28 :1-5; 10-22. 


In our lesson for Third month 17th, we learned 
that Jacob deceived his aged father in order to re- 
ceive his blessing, and that his brother Esau hated 
him because of his deceit. Rebecca was afraid 


that in his anger Esau might kill Jacob, so she 
planned to send the latter away for a time. In 
order that Isaac might be willing for Jacob to go, 


Rebecca told him that she did not wish their 
younger son to marry some heathen woman among 
the daughters of Heth, as Esau had done. Esau’s 
marriage had been a great grief to Isaac, so he 
readily consented that Jacob should go to Mesopo- 
tamia, where his Uncle Laban lived, and seek a 
wife among his kindred. 

Paddan-aram means ‘‘plain of Aram,’’—that is, 
Syria. It extended from the Lebanon mountains 
to beyond the Euphrates, and from the river Sagur 
on the north to Damascus and beyond on the south. 
It derives its name from ‘‘Aram,’’a people sup- 
posed to be descended from Shem. 

Haran was a commercial center of Mesopotamia, 
north of Nineveh and north-east of Damascus. 
The family of Nahor, a brother of Abraham, settled 
in this place. 

At the place where Jacob slept the rough stones 
of the mountain have the shape of a vast staircase. 
The Hebrew word translated ‘‘ladder’’ occurs only 
in this one passage and many scholars think that 
it meant stairway rather than ladder. 

In the morning after his dream Jacob had a 
strong sense of the nearness of God. He there- 
fore called the place Bethel, which means ‘‘house 
of God.’’ He set up for a pillar the stone upon 
which his head had rested during the night, and 
poured oil on it for the purpose of consecrating it 
as a memorial; he then vowed that if Jehovah 
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would continue to care for him he would give in 
return a tenth of all he had. 

The idea of climbing to heaven by means of a 
ladder or stairway has again and again been used 
by the poets. Many other men besides Jacob 
have found that after the important moment 
when they decide to give themselves to God they 
must strive long and earnestly before they can 
live daily in a heavenly condition. Tennyson’s 
thought is that ‘‘we die daily’? and that we may 
rise to higher levels by standing on what we have 
outgrown: 


** T held it truth with him who sings, 
To one clear harp. in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’’ 


Longfellow gives us a paraphrase of the thought 
of St. Augustine, that even our vices and our 
imperfections may help us to rise, if we learn to 
love virtue through its contrast with vice, and 
strive to avoid to-day the mistakes of yesterday. 

‘*Saint Augustine, well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame,’’ 


Two poets have given us the idea of building a 
ladder on which to mount upward. Alice Cary 
says: 

‘*T hold that Christian grace abounds 

Where charity is seen ; 


That when we climb to heaven ’tis on the rounds 
Of love to men.’’ 


J. G. Holland brings out the thought that the 
overcoming of our faults and the acquiring of 
virtues is a gradual process, and that the rounds 
of the ladder are the good deeds that we do. But 
a ladder with nothing but rounds would not lift 
us upward; it must have sides also. To complete 
the poet’s figure we have only to recall the teach- 
ing of the apostle that faith and works must go 
together. With faith in God for the sides and good 
works for the rounds, we have a ladder that will 
surely carry us heavenward: 

‘* Heaven is not gained at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 


From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round.’’ 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES. — The conditions of 
Jacob’s vow. Are men who have overcome vices stronger 
than those who have always been virtuous? 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. What 
other name have we had for ‘‘the daughter of Heth?’’ 
Locate on the map all the places mentioned in the, lesson. 
What have we already learned about Beersheba? What 
promise did God make to Jacob in his dream? Why do 
you think Jacob was afraid of God? Are we afraid to feel 
that God is near us when we have done right? What is the 
meaning of Bethel? 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 30, 1907. 


BEING CONSISTENT FRIENDS. 


The Jews came to believe that the proper obser- 
vance of feasts and sacrifices and the details of 
the temple service were the prime essentials of 
Jewish consistency. The Pharisee who said, ‘‘I 
fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I 
possess,’’ and the young man in search of eternal 
life who had kept the commandments from his 
youth up are examples of this idea of consistency. 
There are Friends living to-day who place the 
emphasis of Friendly testimony upon the ob- 
servance of the requirements and prohibitions of 
the discipline, and measure a Friends consistency 
by the attendance of meeting twice in the week, 
using the plain language and refusing support to 
a salaried ministry. Those who feel these things 
to be the vital tests of Quakerism may profit by 
a consideration of the rebuke of Jesus to the 
scribes and Pharisees, ‘‘These things ye ought to 
have done and not have left the other undone.”’ 

The first of these other things which Quakerism 
demands shall not be left undone is to accept and 
promulgate the belief in the constant life of God 
in the human soul, guiding each attentive mind 
to an understanding of truth. A consistent 
Friend does not hold this as an historic doctrine 
established by Fox and Barclay, but as a vital 
presence in his soul. The second principle is the 
application of the first, viz: that the Friend 
shall endeavor to live his life in business, at home, 
and among friends and enemies, under the guid- 
ance and inspiration of the Almighty, which we 
believe must result in right choice and action. A 
few rare souls seem to be able to walk with God 
upon the heights and to see clearly the things of 
God. Perfect vision is not the portion of most of 
us, but ina very practical way every consistent 
Friend must strive to realize guidance and direc- 
tion in the strain and stress of life. 

Adherence to the application of this one essen- 
tial religious profession relieves us of controversy 
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with ourselves or other people as to what we may 
consistently do. Does it help our spiritual life to 
go to meeting? Go, if it does. Do we find our- 
selves in accord with our own understanding of 
God’s will in us when we bear a testimony against 
a salaried ministry? If we answer affirmatively, 
we will bear it. Are we hindered from being true 
to our highest convictions by certain diversions? 
The only course is to give them up. Are certain 
practices of the world of business, or the state, 
or polite society, at variance with the truth as we 
see it? We must maintain a testimony against 
them. But the strength and potency of each action 
depends upon the conviction of the individual back 
of it, and not upon formal adherence to rules or 
customs, 

We find in every community of Friends, not 
only those who are liable to substitute the formal 
observance for the deeper meaning of Quakerism, 
but also those who discount the disciplinary code 
of advices and prohibitions, and, in becoming a 
law unto themselves, forget that the individual 
liberty of the Friends is the freedom of the spirit 
and not of the flesh. This tendency steadily gives 
rise to an inclination to defend or justify many 
things which our written law cautions us against. 
For example, we query whether a consistent Friend 
can play cards or go to the theatre. If we can 
find a basis for an affirmative answer, it is easy 
to infer that the discipline is in error. 

As a matter of fact the ability to justify any- 
thing not contrary to moral law has no essential 
bearing upon the attitude of the Society of Friends 
as a whole, though it may be satisfactory and 
adequate for individuals. ll civilized people 
condemn theft, murder, arson and a long list of 
acts classified as crimes. The Society of Friends 
sets up a more strenuous standard of conduct than 
the common law. If it did not, it could not help 
society in its evolution towards better laws and 
customs. It bears an active testimong against 
war, capital punishment, lotteries and gambling, 
and the use of intoxicants, because generations 
of Friends striving to walk in the light have 
agreed that evil always results from these prac- 
tices. The Society cautions members against 
diversions not calculated to aid us in a consistent 
obedience to the higher law as we understand it. 
It does not, however, disown members who dance, 
attend theatres, read sensational books or seek 
questionable pleasure in other ways, unlesss these 
things are indulged in to the extent of becoming 
a reproach to the Society, or it is evident that the 
persons so engaged are so much out of harmony 
with the Friends’ point of view as to make their 
membership of no benefit to them. These and 
many other usages which do not come under the 
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condemnation of established moral law, may all 
be justified by argument, and are wisely left to 
the conscience of the individual after an official 
expression of caution by the Society. 

For the Society of Friends as a whole, or in any 
organized capacity, to express favorable judgment 
toward any of the amusements recently called in 
question, or a host of others, would be an attitude 
wholly at variance with the purpose for which 
religious bodies exist, viz: to develop the spiritual 
life of man. A society which is the exponent of 
ever-present divine illumination, which stands 
for the things that tend to develop the best and 
most useful kind of human lives, has no concern 
with these things. Logically it must leave to its 
members the largest liberty of individual action, 
while it holds up to its constituents and to the 
world a consistent standard of preference for 


occupying our time with things unquestionably 


helpful. 

Individual Friends are consistent when they 
follow the clearest light which shines for them, 
and are constantly seeking a more extended vision 
of the truth, instead of resting content with what 
may be but a glimpse of it seen in false perspec- 
tive. 


Those who think that a Parliament of Nations is 
not practicable at this stage of the world’s develop- 
ment fail to realize that world-sovereignty already 
exists. There are certain principles that are recog- 
nized as binding upon nations, and which no 
civilized nation would think of disregarding. 
There is no world-army to enforce compliance with 
these principles, but a nation could not afford to 
face the displeasure and contempt of the world 
that would follow its disregard of these principles. 
That there will be an extension of these principles 
at the coming Hague Conference is almost certain. 

And the proposed world-sovereignty will not 
interfere with national sovereignty, any more than 
the sovereignty of the United States interferes 
with the local sovereignty of the states. World- 
sovereignty would not take cognizance of the 
affairs over which a nation exercises sovereignty, 
but would concern itself with international ques- 
tions, and adjust them fairly and honorably with- 
out resorting to arms. As heretofore the losing 
nation has always abided by the decision of a court 
of arbitration, it is altogether reasonable to expect 
that no nation would refuse to accept the decision 
of a world court. Then instead of trying to con- 
vince people that it is wrong to go to war under 
any circumstances, let us work for the establish- 
ment of a world congress, for when that is once 
organized there will no longer be any excuse for 
resorting to war. 
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PROGRAM OF 
THE NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS 


In preparation for the National Peace Congress, 
Fourth month 14th to 17th, the New York Peace So- 
ciety gave a dinner to the editors of New York 
City. One hundred and twenty guests were at the 
tables, nearly half of whom were editors. The Out- 
look, the Independent, Leslie’s Weekly, most of the 
other leading weeklies, some monthlies, and a large 
number of the dailies were represented. John Bas- 
sett Moore, of Columbia University, spoke on the 
development of arbitration. Benjamin F. Trueblood 
gave the origin and purposes of the National Peace 
Congress in its relations to the Hague Conference; 
Dr. Lyman Abbott spoke of the ethical aspects of 
war; St. Clair McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, talked for the New York editors, and Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
told of the work and purposes of the New York 
Peace Society. 

The following outline of the program of the Na- 
tional Peace Congress will give a fairly correct idea 
of the good things in store for those who attend. 
The meetings generally will be held in Carnegie Hall: 

On First-day, Fourth month 14th, there will be 
meetings in the churches at the usual hour. In the 
evening a great musical consecration service will 
be conducted by Dr. Frank Damrosch, and brief ad- 
dresses will be made by Bishop Potter, Archbishop 
Farley and Rabbi Hirsch. On Second-day morning 
Mayor McClellan and Governor Hughes are expec- 
ted to deliver addresses of welcome. In the evening 
Andrew Carnegie will preside and addresses will be 
given by Ambassador James Bryce, W. T. Stead, 
Baron d’ Estournelles de Constant, and Baron Des- 
camps of Belgium. 

Third-day morning Anna Garlin'Spencer will pre- 
side and the speakers will be Jane Addams, Ellen 
M. Henrotin, Mary E. Wooly, and Lucia Ames Mead. 
In the afternoon there will be a meeting for school 
children, and in the evening a meeting for college 
students, with music from college glee clubs. It is 
expected that Presidents Butler of Columbia, Eliot 
of Harvard, Wilson of Princeton, Alderman of Vir- 
ginia, and James of Illinois will take part in the 
speaking. On the same evening a meeting for wage- 
workers will be held in Cooper Union. 

On Fourth-day afternoon the legislative and ju- 
dicial aspects of the peace movement will be dis- 
cussed by William Jennings Bryan, Richard Barth- 
oldt, John Sharp Williams, Theodore E. Burton, 
Justice Brewer, Senator A. A. Bacon and others. 

The Committee of Arrangements asks that dele- 
gates be sent from every organization in the nation 
interested in the movement,—universities, colleges, 
religious, civic and patriotic associations, women’s 
clubs and societies, commercial and industrial or- 
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ganizations, labor unions, etc. Robert E. Ely, 23 W. 
44th St., New York, is the secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


A MEETING HOUSE FOR FRIENDS 
IN PASADENA. 

A small group of from thirty-five to fifty mem- 
bers of the Religious Society of Friends in Pasa- 
dena have for some months been meeting fort- 
nightly on Sunday afternoon at each other’s resi- 
dences for a period of religious worship, followed 
by Bible reading and the reading and discussion 
of some selected article or sermon of recognized 
authority and value. A Friend living at Long 
Beach, who is a minister in the society attends 
quite regularly and other ministers, and interested 
persons visiting Pasadena from time to time lend 
their presence and aid to these very live little ser- 
vices which have grown to be indispensable but 
which have, also, outgrown the average home 
parlor. A general feeling prevails, therefore, that 
the time has come for them to provide a regular, 
adequate place of assembly, and a committee has 
been appointed to canvas the subject of selecting 
a suitable lot in some central location on which to 
erect a simple but substantial and attractive struct- 
ure, such as becomes an unostentatious people, 
who stand for the simple life. 

There are living in and about Pasadena quite a 
number of influential citizens who are descendants 
of the gentle Quaker, or who were members of this 
liberal branch of the society in the East and 
middle West, who will sympathize with the propo- 
sition to establish an up-to-date Friends’ meeting 
in this community. It is understood that the mov- 
ement has the interest and sanction of the large 
and active ‘‘Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles’? in New York and Philadel- 
phia. 

This branch of liberal Friends, while holding to 
the custom of silent individual worship and an un- 
paid ministry, represents dynamic Quakerism. It 
has long since felt released from uniform dress and 
antiquated phraseology, and occupies a practical 
position in philanthropic movements in the East. 

Certainly our community has a place for this 
peace-loving and helpful element, and welcomes 
it as an ally for good.—Pasadena Daily News. 


WM. ALEXANDER COOTE’S VISIT TO 
AMERICA. 

Pursuant to an invitation of the newly-formed 
National Vigilance Committee for the United 
States, William Alexander Coote, of London, sec- 
retary of the International Bureau for Abolition of 
the White Slave Traffic, arrived in New York on 
Jan. 20. 
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A day or two after, Mr. Coote held a conference 


with members of the National Vigilance Commit- 
tee. The conditions in the United States were 
carefully considered and a plan of campaign de- 
cided on, the most important feature of which is 
to induce the government to sign the international 
treaty decided on by the Paris Congress in 1904. 
This conference was held at the home of Miss 
Grace H. Dodge in New York city. 

On the afternoon of Jan. 22, an interview was 
had by appointment with Col. Bingham, police 
commissioner of the city of New York. Mr. Coote 
presented a letter to the commissioner from the 
chief of police in London. He was accompanied by 
Dr. O. Edward Janney, chairman of the National 
Vigilance Committee. The visitors were cordially 
received, and the mission of Mr. Coote explained. 
The commissioner acknowledged that there exists 
great need of the work of the Vigilance Committee, 
and promised all the assistance in his power. He 
was assured that the endeavor of the committee 
would be not to criticise the police, but to work 
in co-operation with them. 

In the evening of that day an informal reception 
was held in the parlors of Professor and Mrs, Ed- 
ward H. Magill, in New York. At this gathering 
representatives were present from the Travellers’ 
Aid Association, the American Purity Alliance, the 
National Purity Federation, the Society of Friends, 
the Salvation Army, the American Society for San- 
itary and Moral Prophylaxis, and other allied 
bodies, and to these Mr. Coote made an address, 
dealing with the situation abroad and the need of 
work in this country. An interesting discussion 
followed, and a resolution was adopted approving 
the work of the Vigilance Committee. 

The next day there was a conference with mem- 
bers of the Travellers’ Aid Association, and the 
day following Mr. Coote journeyed to Washington, 
D. C., where he was soon joined by Dr. Janney 
and Mr. James B. Reynolds, special commissioner 
of President Roosevelt. Earnest efforts were made 
to ascertain the disposition of the government 
towards the treaty. After interviews with the 
heads of the Department of State, Mr. Root and 
Mr. Bacon, and with Mr. Oscar Strauss of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, and an inci- 
dental interview with President Roosevelt, it was 
found all these gentlemen appreciated the import- 
ance of the matter, and would gladly approve the 
treaty. There are some peculiarities incident to 
our form of government, however, which require 
that the whole situation must be carefully ~re- 
viewed before final action can be taken. This re- 
view is now being made and the prospects for the 
United States joining European nations officially 
in a world-wide, concerted effort to suppress the 
white slave traffic is hopeful. 
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From Washington Mr. Coote travelled to Balti- 
more, where on the evening of Jan. 31, a parlor 
meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Edward A. 
Robinson. There were present a number of repre- 
sentative citizens, merchants, bankers, physicians 
and lawyers. Early in the evening Cardinal Gib- 
bons called to greet Mr. Coote and to show his in- 
terest in the cause. A resolution was passed at 
this meeting approving the work of the Vigilance 
Committee, and urging the government to act 
favorably in the matter of the treaty. 

On the next afternoon a public meeting had been 
arranged in Philadelphia in the hall of Holy Trin- 
ity Parish house, under the auspices of the local 
Social Purity Alliance, whose president, Floyd W. 
Tomkins, D. D., presided and spoke. Mr. Coote 
made an effective address, and was followed by 
Dr. Janney, both making an appeal to the audience 
to favor the movement to suppress the traffic and 
the evils connected with it. 

The visit of Mr. Coote to this country was well 
timed, and the sacrifice made by him in coming is 
greatly appreciated. The results of this visit will 
be apparent in the near future. His long experi- 


ence has enabled him to advise wisely and to assist 
in planning the work of the Vigilance Committee. 
—O. E. J. in Woman’s Journal. 


“THE FALL OF MAN.” 


The spiritual lessons which the preachers of a 
former generation derived from the story of Adam 
and Eve, edifying as they doubtless were to those 
who heard them, are interesting to us chiefly be- 
cause of their amazing ingenuity. In the legend 
itself there is no intimation that the character of 
our first parents had deteriorated because they had 
eaten the forbidden fruit. It is emphatically 
stated that they had ‘‘become as gods’’; and Yah- 
weh’s anger appears to have been excited because 
of their mental and spiritual advancement. The 
ancient deities resented human progress as a pre- 
sumptuous encroachment upon their own preroga- 
tives. Prometheus was not punished because of 
theft so much as he was for bestowing the stolen 
fire upon mortals. ‘‘Superior’’ races have a similar 
feeling towards the ‘‘inferior’’ ones; there are 
communities where it would not be prudent for a 
negro to occupy so good a house or to drive so fine 
a horse as his white neighbors. The later writer 
who has added ‘‘the tree of life,’’ to the flora of 
Eden comprehended the real meaning of the 
legend and in harmony with it he represents the 
man and woman as driven from the garden not 
because of anything they had already done, but lest 
they should presume further, and eating of this 
other forbidden fruit, should acquire immortality, 
another divine attribute. S. S. GREEN. 
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THE “FREE QUAKERS.”’ 
[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger.] 


Occasionally, among the thousands who daily pass 
the junction of Fifth and Arch streets, a chance 
visitor in the neighborhood will discover a curious 
tablet in the walls of the old building at the south- 
west corner which appears to puzzle him. The 
tablet, which is of marble, is inserted in the Arch 
street wall just under the eaves, and bears the 
following inscription: 


By General Subscription. 
FOR THE FREE QUAKERS: 
ERECTED IN THE YEAR OF OuR LORD 1783: 
OF THE EMPIRE 8. 


Two phrases in the entablature appear especially 
cryptogrammatic. The average man asks himself 
what is or was a ‘‘Free Quaker,’’ and he likewise 
accuses his brain of somnolency in not immediately 
making plain to him why the word ‘‘Empire’’was 
used. Readers of Doctor Mitchell’s ‘‘Hugh 
Wynne’”’ are not ignorant of the part played by 
the Free Quakers during the Revolution. The 
Free Quakers were also known as the “‘ Fighting 
Quakers,’’ for at the outbreak of the war for 
independence they resolved to side with the colo- 
nies in the conflict. 

The members of the Society of Friends were, as 
a rule, loyal to the loyalist cause, or at least 
neutral. Many of the younger element insisted 
on throwing in their lot with that of the people. 
These, consequently, were visited with the dis- 
approbation of the society, and were ‘‘read out of 
meeting.’’ At the close of the struggle they de- 
manded to be readmitted into the society, but were 
refused. They thereupon formed a society of their 
own, and purchased the lot at Fifth and Arch 
streets. The present structure was erected upon 
the site, and the society continued to meet there 
until about 1836. By that time the Free Quakers 
had dwindled in number. About a dozen years 
later the Apprentices’ Library leased the property, 
continuing to occupy it until about ten years ago, 
when the library was removed to its present home 
at Broad and Brandywine streets. 

Another echo of of the Free Quakers was recently 
awakened by the purchase of their old burying 
ground on Fifth street below Locust. The Legis- 
lature granted them this ground in 1786, and dur- 
ing the Civil War Union soldiers who died in 
army hospitals in this city were interred there. 
These remains have now been removed, and work 
will soon be begun on a new Jewish theatre which 
is to occupy the site. 

The allusion to the United States as the 
‘*Empire’’ upon the tablet will be made clear when 
it is recalled that at the close of the revolution the 
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system of government to be adopted by the inde- 
pendent colonies was still a question. By the 
articles of confederation the country was virtually 
an empire without a ruler. In those days it was 
common to allude to it as such, but this tablet is 
perhaps the only record in which the term appears. 


FRIENDS’ RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF. 


[A communication from Issac Sharp, Recording Clerk of 
London Quarterly Meeting. ] 


Many enquiries have reached me respecting the 
channels through which the Society of Friends is 
distributing the funds entrusted to its care for the 
relief of the starving peasants in Russia. These 
are being chiefly distributed through the Moscow 
Zemstvo Relief Committee, of which Prince G. 
Lvoff is the leading spirit. The Chairman of the 
Friends’ Committee, Edmund Wright Brooks, who 
twice visited Russia fifteen years ago for the pur- 
pose of investigating the conditions of distress 
and also for the distribution of relief, has great 
confidence in Prince Lvoff and his colleagues, and 
this confidence is confirmed by a letter recently 
received in answer to an enquiry as to modes of 
distribution. Prince Lvoff writes:— 


‘*Our organization is of an absolute private character, 
and has nothing to do with the Government. We receive 
contributions from charitably disposed persons:—the 
National Treasury also furnishes us with money which we 
deal with in the same manner as the private contributions. 
Our central relief organization, as also our local Com- 
mittees, consist solely of private individuals, and there is 
no official intervention, only control by the public through 
the press. . In conformity with your request, 
we can easily keep a separate account of the money that 
you will send us, and forward it to you. We would use it 
in a certain locality and send you periodical statements 
with the names of the villages and the manner in which 
your money has been spent. We should like to devote your 
money to feeding the inhabitants of the districts of Men- 
zelinsk and of Belebey in the Province of Ufa, where the 
situation is most critical. The number of villages and of 
individuals cared for would depend on the amount sent and 
the date of its arrival. I may inform you that the cost of 
feeding one person will average about 3s. per month, 
consequently 1,000 pounds received before March would feed 
1,300 persons for five months until next harvest time. The 
manner in which we feed the people is almost everywhere 
the same. They come into the kitchens to eat in common, 
or otherwise they receive rations in their cottages. The 
ration consists of ? lb. of bread and a soup of gruel or of 
potatoes. Millions of people are now fed in this way. 
We should like to extend our operations on behalf of child- 
ren under two years of age, who become ill and die in 
great numbers. We give them milk soup with wheat flour 
gruel, from one glass to half a glass per child, which costs 
Sb periGay. Sse. 3) 4 

The Relief Organization has now assumed large propor- 
tions, but is not uniform in its operations in all the famine 
stricken districts. In some districts it is more extensive, 
in others less so—this arises from the immensity of the 
area, and the want of means. The famine stricken people 


live only from day to day, and the least delay in the arrival 
of food brings real starvation. 

We are profoundly touched by your sympathy for the 
suffering and your brotherly aid gives us new courage.’’ 


The Committee is also sending funds to the wife 
of Nicolai Shishkoff, who is doing everything in 
her power to look after children, especially in her 
own neighbourhood in the Province of Samara. 
Devonshire House, London. 


A FRIENDS’ MISSION IN PUERTO RICO. 


Many times during the last eight years, have I 
written to the Intelligencer from Puerto Rico, from 
the stand-point of the teacher; now I write again 
from the Mission, hoping hereby to interest our 
Friends in this work, which at the present time is 
supported entirely by the other branch. If there 
is any one place more than another where all 
Friends might meet on common ground it seems to 
me it is here in Puerto Rico, where suffering hu- 
manity is crying for aid in the support of a medical 
mission. We—Martha J. Woody, who was a 
pioneer in mission work in Cuba many years ago, 
and I—are located in Rio Grande, on the north- 
east coast of the island. We traveled all over the 
island, for a month, studying conditions and 
asking for light, to help us select the most needy 
section, etc. It was a difficult matter, the need 
was—oh, so great, in somany places. Our hearts 
were wrung with pity, and we wished we had 
money to build hospitals in a dozen towns and 
villages. At last it seemed to us this part was our 
starting-place. It is our great desire and hope to 
build a Friends’ Hospital at Canovanas, about 
three miles from here. The ground has been given 
us, and plans for a building have gone to the 
States; now all that is lacking is funds to go on 
with the project. If you could only see the need 
as we do, Iam sure from hundreds of Christian 
homes there would come a little from the store en- 
trusted to them, that would aggregate a sum suf- 
ficient to build more than one medical mission. 
In ‘the mountains surrounding us, are hundreds 
of families poor, anaemic, squalid, who have never 
had a doctor in all their lives, who expect nothing 
else but to see their loved ones die when suffering 
overtakes them. The town of Rio Grande, where 
we are living until our hoped-for building at Can- 
ovanas is a reality, is too poor to support a doctor, 
—that is, the municipality cannot hire one as is 
done in many places. We have been here but two 
days, yet already our doors have been besieged by 
poor specimens ‘of humanity, sick, suffering, re- 
pulsive, yet created in His image, begging for 
medicine, for help in their afflictions. We need a 
doctor immediately. Can we preach Christ to 
people, hungry and jsuffering, and nothing more? 
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Must we not give them bread and minister to their 
bodies also? Send us a doctor, medicines, and 
your kindly sympathy. I gave up teaching a year 
ago, and have studied hospital work since, but I 
am only fit to help a doctor. Many who read the 
Intelligencer would like to help with the work I am 
sure. What difference to which branch of Friends 
we belong? Can we not work together in this 
great work for the poor and suffering? Every 
other denomination is doing something here for 
the uplift of the island for the raising of the poor 
and afflicted out of the bonds of ignorance, super- 
stition and wrong living into the cleaner, purer 
heights of a Fathers’ love and sunshine. Now 
that the Friends have joined the ranks of the 
workers may we not have the help and support of 
all calling themselves such? 


Rio Grande, Puerto Rico. ANNETTA S. MALIN. 


THE DAWN OF PEACE. 


Put off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust! 

Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


Oh, hend aback the lance’s point, 
And break the helmet bar; 

A noise is in the morning wind 
But not the note of war. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
The glittering hosts increase— 

They come! They come! How fair their feet! 
They come who publish peace. 


And victory, fair victory, 
Our enemies are ours! 

For all the clouds are clasped in light, 
And all the earth with flowers. 


Aye, still depressed and dim with dew; 
But wait a little while, 

And with the radiant deathless rose 
The wilderness shall smile. 


And every tender, living thing 
Shall feed by streams of rest; 
Nor lamb shall from the flock be lost, 
Nor nursling from the nest. 
—John Ruskin. 


BIRTHS. 


BENJAMIN.—Near Bloomington, Ill., Second month 
20th, 1907, to Arthur L. and Grace Eva Benjamin, a son, 
who is named William Arthur Benjamin. 

HULL.—At Beechfield, Baltimore, on Third month 18th, 
1907, to James Dixon and Mary Broomell Hull, a daughter, 
who is named Bertha Broomell Hull. 


DEATHS. 

FURMAN.—On Third month 15th, 1907, at his home, 
3729 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, of general debility, Samuel 
Furman, in his 838d year. A member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting held at Race St. He was the youngest 
and last surviving child of the late George M. and Margaret 
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Furman, of Trenton, N. J., where he was born. He was 
a birthright member of our Society to whose principles he 
was greatly attached, and was a diligent and regular 
attendant of his meeting until failing health and strength 
prevented him; a quiet standard bearer in humility of 
spirit and strength in his principles of faith as well as a 
loving husband and father. Interment at Abington 
Friends’ Ground. 

GRIFFITH.—Lydia C., widow of George Griffith, 
departed this life Third month 5th, 1907, at her home near 
Mc.Nabb, IIl., in the 91st year of her age. She was born 
in Adams county, Pa., Eleventh month 24th, 1816. In the 
spring of 1841 she came with her parents, Samuel and 
Susanna Comly, to Putnam county, Ill. She was a life- 
long consistent member of the Society of Friends and an 
elder of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting for many years. 
She was of a retiring disposition, a devoted wife, an 
affectionate mother, a kind friend and neighbor. 

HALLOWELL.—First month 30th, 1907, Elizabeth 
Hallowell, aged 18 years, daughter of H. Warner and Anna 
D. Hallowell of Warminster, Pa. 

LUPTON.—At the home of his parents, Edward W. 
and M. Eva Lupton, near Martinsburg, W. Va., on Third 
month 23d, 1907, Dr. Edward Janney S. Lupton, in the 
thirtieth year of his age. 

LOINES.—At Holland Patent, N. Y., March 18th, 
1907, Walter Loines, son of the late John and Mary B. 
Loines, aged 57 years. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


I would like to know in what poem of Whittier’s the 
following lines occur, and if it is not asking too much I 
wish you would print the poem inthe Intelligencer. Those 
lines are so beautiful the whole poem must be the same, 
I found them in one of the old Friends’ Lesson Leaves. 

‘*Know well my soul, God’s hand controls 
Whate’er thou fearest, 

Round Him in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest. 

What to thee is shadow to Him is day 
And the end He knoweth, 

And not a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth.’’ 


Granville, N. Y. —Lypb1A J. MOSHER. 


I was much gratified to read Elizabeth Coale’s letter in 
last Intelligencer. The almost universal reprobation of the 
extreme militarism proposed in the coming Jamestown Ex- 
position is having its effect on the managers. I hope this 
protest will continue from all quarters and that our branch 
of Friends will do their full share as Salem Quarterly has 
done. I also hope that every effort will be made to have 
the Hague Court give its active influence ‘‘to arrest the 
increase of war armaments and to insure their proportionate 
reduction.’’ This was the great object in calling the first 
Conference, and it was a great misfortune to the world 
that it was not considered. On another point I want to 
cordially unite with Elizabeth. It is a surprise that any 
Friend should drop the paper on account of the expression 
of the views of another. Freedom of discussion is the life 
of our paper. ‘‘Error may be tolerated where Truth is 
free to combat it.’’ I gladly endorse the spirit of all of 
Elizabeth’s essay, ‘‘Even with the Friend we cannot, must 
not be arbitrary, for that would be in opposition to the 
Friendly spirit.’’ 

D. FERRIS. 
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The committee appointed to consider the place of meet- 
ing of the Central Committee and receive invitations for 
the General Conference, met in Philadelphia this day 
(Eighth month 23d), and were united in calling a meeting 
of the Central Committee at Asbury Park, N. J., at the 
Park View Hotel, Sixth month 29th, at 2 p.m., to select 
the place of meeting and make arrangements for the 
General Conference of 1908, and transact other business of 
the Central and Sub-Committees; and also recommend 
that arrangements be then made for a meeting, and con- 
ference at Fishertown, Pa., Eighth month 3lst, and Ninth 
month Ist. 

JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, Chairman. 





Dr. Alfred Salter, Friend and Passive Register, 
(London) who has suffered imprisonment so many times 
for conscience sake, has happily survived the disaster 
which occurred to the Progressive Party at the recent 
London County Council Election. He sits for Bermondsey, 
and is a most earnest social worker. At Guy’s Hospital 
he was commonly known as ‘‘Citizen Salter;’’ he joined 
Friends a few years ago. It should also be mentioned 
that F. Leverton Harris, of Westminister and Longford 
Monthly Meeting, is on the new Council. He gained a seat 
for the Moderates in the Stepney Division of the Tower 
Hamlets, with a majority of over 800. He sat for Tyne- 
mouth in the last Parliament. He is married to a daughter 
of the late John G. Richardson, of Moyallon and Bessbrook. 

—The Friend (London). 





The annual meeting of the Swarthmore Phi Beta Kappa, 
the non-secret, intercollegiate society, made up exclusively 
of graduates of the college who have attained distinguished 
rank in classical studies, will be held at Swarthmore, 
Fourth month 12th, at 4p.m. The annual address will be 
given in the evening at 8 o’clock, by Franklin Spencer 
Edmonds. The Phi Beta Kappa poem will be by Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 





As delegates to the coming National Peace Congress to 
be held in New York City, the Executive Committee of 
the Conference of Friends’ Associations has appointed 
George A. Walton, R. Barclay Spicer, and Harriett Cox 
McDowell. 





Evan T. Worthington, of Newtown, Pa., attended West 
Philadelphia Meeting last First-day, and had an inspiring 
message from the text, ‘‘The Lord is in his holy temple.’’ 
Among the seed thoughts dropped were these: The temple 
of the heart is the silent resting place of the best God 
gives us. The answer of Jesus of Nazareth to his parents, 
‘*Know ye not that I must be about my Fathér’s busi- 
ness?’’ must appeal to and inspire the youngest of our 
membership in and to the value of a consecrated service. 
All labor is dignified by the Father. After a quiet season 
Alice P. Sellers was heard in helpful prayer. 





‘The Northern Association of the City and County of 
Philadelphia for the Relief and Employment of Poor 
Women’’ has been doing good unostentatiously for 62 years. 
Its headquarters is the House of Industry, 702 Green street. 
Sewing is done here for customers except in Seventh and 
Eighth months and ready-made garments are for sale at 
low prices. Contributions are always acceptable. Caroline 
S. Jackson, Oak Lane, is the president of the Association. 





A matter of interest to the curious, in the election for 
the London County Council, which ended so disastrously 
for the forces of progress, is the fact that the two defeated 
Progressive candidates in East Finsbury—T. Edmund 


Harvey [a Friend, Head of Toynbee Hall, author of ‘‘The 
Rise of the Quakers.’’] and F. A. Harrison—polled pre- 
cisely the same number of votes. This suggests that the 
organization in that division was remarkably complete 
and that there was not a single split vote on the Progres- 
sive side. But all through the constituencies the same 
sort of thing is evident, the difference between the votes 
secured by the two candidates—whether successful or 
unsuccessful—being in most cases remarkably small. On 
the retiring Council there were two Friends; on the new 
Council there are none. —The Friend (London). 





School is large and flourishing. We have a larger 
number of country children than for several years. They 
are desirable pupils, bright and well-behaved, and desirous 
of improving their time. The very effort they make to 
attend school proves their earnestness. They are mostly 
boys. 


Mt, Pleasant, N. C. —Laing School Visitor. 





John T. Douglass has just been returned unopposed for 
the Eldon Division of the Durham [England] County 
Council. Ten years ago his family was the only one 
associated with the Society of Friends in the Close House 
district. Now there are seventy Friend families, and the 
mission hall built ten years ago is a veritable hive of 
religious activity. J.T. Douglass has been secretary to 
the Adult School since its commencement sixteen years 
ago. He began life in the mine, and by diligent appli- 
cation and persistent effort has worked himself into a suc- 
cessful business.—The Friend, (London). 





In an advertisement, in the London Friend, of the 
London Yearly Meeting Guide for 1907, we note the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Following our usual plan,we shall post the Guide 
early in May to every household of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) in Great Britian. We are thus able to guaran- 
tee advertisers a postal circulation of over 8,000 copies, 
in addition to the distribution of the hand-book during the 
time of the Yearly Meeting. That the Guide is looked 
forward to by the great body of Friends in all parts of the 
country is evident from the many letters we receive indi- 
cative of its value.’’ 





We have the following as to time and place of holding 
the General Conference in 1908: 

I enclose the minute adopted by the committee to 
consider place of meeting of the Central Committee. The 
proposition of holding the General Conference in Sixth 
month which had been referred to the Committee, was 
considered, and the Committee were united that it was not 
practicable. The only place suggested for the General 
Conference, which seemed available, was Chautauqua, N. 
Y., where it could be held about the 27th of Eighth month. 
At other places where a suitable auditorium can be had, 
accommodations cannot be obtained until after Labor-day, 
which next year will be on the 7th of Ninth month, which 
many Friends, especially those connected with schools 
think is too late. On the other hand, next year Indiana 
Yearly Meeting assembles on the 24th of Eighth month, 
and Ohio a week later, the 31st, and concludes probably on 
the 3d of Ninth month, so that if the Conference is not to 
meet at the same time as a Yearly Meeting, which would 
be the case at Chautauqua, and cannot get accommodations 
elsewhere until after the 7th of Ninth month, it would 
seem that the only time to meet would be about the middle 
of Eighth month. In view of the above facts, I think the 
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note in this week’s Intelligencer is timely for Friends must 
see that the Committee has a difficult problem to solve, 
and need all the aid Friends may feel like giving. Sugges- 
tions as to place and time, whether in the columns of the 
Intelligencer or sent direct to the Chairman of the Special 
Committee, will be carefully considered, investigated and 
placed before the Central Committee. 


Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 


The Alumni, also former pupils, teachers and trustees 
with their husbands, wives and friends, are invited to the 
annual Supper of the Alumni Association which will be 
held at the Seminary, 226 E. 16th St., Friday, April 5th, 
1907. There will be an informal reception from 6.30 to 
11, and supper will be served at 7, Men may come direct 
from business and not worry about their clothes. 

Will you promptly advise the Committee that you will 
be there, also whether you will have with you some of 
your friends or family, so that places can be reserved? 

Classes will be grouped at separate tables, and there 
will be hosts as shown below, so you will be sure to be 
with your friends. Please tell or write your friends that 
you are coming, so they will be sure to accept too. 

The cost is $1.00 per cover, which also includes the 
annual dues to Alumni Association Those who cannot come 
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may show their interest and desire to keep in touch with 
the Association by sending their dues of 50 cents to the 
Treasurer at 226 East 16th Street, N. Y. Will Walter 
Jackson, President; Eleanor Townsend, Secretary; B. 
Hermine Ehlers, Treasurer; Edward B. Rawson, Fred. J. 
Powell; Tilda Jellinghaus, Executive Committee, 

Reunion Committee: Anna M. Jackson, ’64; Caroline E. 
Carpenter, ’86; F. L. J. MelIntosh, ’87; George D. 
Hilyard, ’88; Amy S. Kinkead, ’91. Jane C. VanEtten, ’93; 
Eleanor Horn Goodale, ’96; Anna H. Wurts, ’98; Gertrude 
White, ’98; Florence Westcott, °99; Tilda Jellinghaus, 
’00; Ethel Close ’01; K. R. Broderick, ’03; Alice D. 
Chase, 05; Hazel C. Bloom, ’06; Gertrude Bryan, ’06; 
Frances L. Weber, ’06; Gertrude McManus, ’06. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Third month 9th, the last lecture of the course for 
1906-07, ‘‘Panama in Picture and Prose’’ was given by 
Edward Burton McDowell. His lecture was accompanied 
by beautiful pictures which he had taken. He said that 
the question most frequently asked him was, ‘‘Will the 
Panama Canal ever be completed?’’ His reply was, 
emphatically, ‘‘Yes. The American people want it and 
what they want, they usually get.’’ 

A very interesting debate made a part of the program 
given at the regular meeting of the Penn Literary Society 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


3d mo. 29th (6th-day).—Rufus M. 
Jones will address a public meeting in 
Lansdowne Friends’ meeting house, at 


8p.m. Subject: ‘‘The Development | 
of Professional Ministry in the Early | 


Church.’’ 

3rd mo. 29th (6th-day).—Meeting of 
the First-day School Union of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, in Room 
No. 1, at Race Street Meeting House. 

8rd mo. 3lst (ist-day).—Horsham, 
Pa., Friends’ Association, at the 
Meeting House, at 2 p.m. 

3rd mo. 3ist (lst-day). — Moore’s 
Mills, N. Y., Friends’ Association. 


3rd mo. 31st (1st-day).—Conference | 


under care of Philanthropic Commit- 
tees of Yearly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings, at Bristol, Bucks County, Pa., 
Meeting House, at 3.30 p.m. Address 
by Elizabeth Lloyd on the subject of 
temperance. 

3rd mo. 31st (1st-day).—Race Street 
Conference Class, 11.45 a.m. 
ject: the Book of Micah. 

3rd mo. 31st (ist-day).—At Mer- 
chantville, N. J., at 3 p.m., Bible 
Study Class, in Collins and Pancoast’s 
Hall. 


3d mo. 31st (1st-day).—Conference | 


on Purity at London Grove, Pa., at 
2.30 p.m.; to be addressed by Mary 
Travilla. 


8rd mo. 31st (ist-day).—West Phil- | 





Sub- | 


| ing. 





adelphia Meeting, attended by Florence | 
H. Tittensor, of Trenton, N. J., at | 
ila.m.  First-day School and Con- | 
ference Class at 10 a.m. 

4th mo. 5th (6th-day). — Philadel- | 
phia Friends’ Central School; lecture 
in the Meeting House, at Race Street, | 
at 1 p.m.; Jacob Riis on “ The Battle | 
with the Slums.’’ 


4th mo. 6th (7th-day)—New York | 
Friends’ Seminary; lecture by Prof. | 
J. P. Gordy on ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson,’’ | 


at 16th and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, at 8 p.m. 


4th mo. 6th (7th-day).—Mansfield, | 


N. J., Young Friends’ Association. 
4th mo. 7th (lst-day).— Merion 


Meeting, attended (at 10.30 a.m.) by | 


Sarah Griscom, Mary M. Kaler, Sarah 
C. Pennypacker, Frank M. Bartram, 


Anna L. Levick and Samuel H. Hib- | 


berd of the Visiting Committee of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. Take 
train from Broad Street, for Narberth, 
at 9.45 a.m. 


4th mo. 7th (ist - day). — Young 
Friends’ Association of New Garden, 


| Chester County, Pa., in the afternoon, 


at home of Anna M. Cooper, Avon- 
dale, Pa. 


4th mo. 7th (list-day).—at Provi- 
dence, near Media, Delaware County, 
Pa., at 3 p.m., a Circular Meeting, 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
Walnut Street Cars Philadel- 
phia via Angora, for Providence Ave. , 
Media — two blocks from Meeting 
House. 





4th mo. 7th (1st-day).—Lincoln, Va., 
Friends’ Association. 


4th mo. 7th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of Miss Annie Griffen, 39 S. 
Lexington Ave., at 11 am. 

4th mo. 12th (8rd-day). — Annual 
Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Soci- 
ety, of Swarthmore College, at 4 p.m. 
At 8 p. m., annual address by Frank- 
lin Spencer Edmonds; poem by Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond. 


Home Made 


Have your cake, 


muffins, 
and tea biscuit home-made. 
They will be fresher, cleaner, 
more tasty and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder helps 
the house-wife to produce at 
home, quickly and economical- 
ly, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted 
layer-cake, crisp cookies, crul- 
lers, crusts and muffins, with 
which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or 
grocery does not compare. 

Royal is the greatest of bake- 
day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORE 
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Third month 16th. The question, ‘‘Resolved that a college 
education does not unfit a woman for her place in the 
home.’’ The affirmative was upheld by Lydia Lippincott, 
Alice Brown, and Beulah Elliott; the negative by Russell 
Green, Walter Cox, and Douglas Falconer. The judges, 
Deborah F. Stubbs, Eleanor Hirst, and Bernard Walton, 
decided in favor of the affirmative. A piano duet was 
given by Margaret and Tacy Hough, and a solo by Mabel 
Nettling. The program closed with a farce, ‘‘Letters For 
Mr. Smith,’’ in which Emma Eves, Eleanor Chandler, 
Katherine Eves, Hannah Kelly, Robert Stubbs, Algernon 
Cadwallader and Augustus Cadwallader took part. 

The Annual Gymnastic Demonstration in which both girls 
and boys acquitted themselves most creditably was held 
in the gymnasium Third month 22d. 

William Bayard Hale, A. M., L. L. D., managing editor 
of the New York Times and a University Extension lec- 
turer, delivered a most interesting lecture on ‘‘Dickens,’’ 
Third month 23d. 

School will close Sixth-day, Third month 29th, for the 
usual Spring Vacation, opening again on Fourth month 8th. 


H. B. K. 


CHANGE IN SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE. 


The Swarthmore College Lecture Committee announces 
that William Travers Jerome, District Attorney of New 
York City, will be unable to deliver the address scheduled 
for the Course for this year. The Committee has secured 
in his place, ex-Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker, who 
will give an address on the evening of Fifth-day, Fourth 
month 25th, at 8.15 P. M. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Spring Holidays are now at hand and present a 
welcome recess from the long session of work since Christ- 
mas. College closes on Sixth-day, Third month 29th, at 
4.00 p.m. to reopen on Fourth month 8th. 

Quite an important measure was passed at a recent 
meeting of the Faculty, relative to the subject of exempt- 
ing students from final examinations. The following 
extract from the minutes explains itself: ‘‘It was voted 
to be discretionary with the heads of departments to excuse 
from final examinations students who have received a grade 
of A for work of the semester, provided that such mark 
be based upon preliminary examinations as well as daily 
class work.’’ 

The Annual College Reception passed off with much 
success last Seventh-day evening. The young men’s 
gymnasium in which it was held was tastefully decorated 
and much credit is due to the committee in charge. 

Doctor Joseph Walton presented his final lecture in the 
course, on Early Quakerism, before the Young Friends’ 
Association last First-day evening, his particular subject 
at this time being ‘‘The Rise of the Discipline among 
Friends.’’ A full attendance enjoyed the meeting very much. 

We were favored with the company of Rufus M. Jones 
at meeting on last First-day morning. 

The Annual Freshman-Sophomore Oratorical Contest is 
scheduled for Fourth month 26th. Teams composed of 
five students from each class will compete for the honors 
on that date. 

The following young women are eligible for the 
Lucretia Mott Fellowship this year: Ethel H. Brewster, 
Jeannette Curtis, Edith S. Gibbs, Louise W. Hornor, Mary 
E. North, and Helen Price. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 


A TOUR TO SEE AMERICA. 


May is a particulary delightful month for travel. 


with all its refreshing aspects, and nature is never more attractive. 
California is more beautiful in May than in February ; the 


Canyon, and the Colorado and Canadian Rockies are just as grand, and 


the expense of travel, in this instance, is only one half. 


A thirty-day tour of the continent, covering the scenic points of 


Spring is well on 


Bright is the ring of words 

When the right man rings them, 
Fair the fall of songs 

When the singer sings them. 
Still they are carolled and said— 

On wings they are carried— 
After the singer is dead 

And the maker buried. 


Low as the singer lies 
In the field of heather, 
Songs of his fashion bring 
The swains together. 
And when the west is red 
With the sunset embers, 
The lover lingers and sings 
And the maid remembers. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Miss Victorie de Maligny has re- 


Grand 


Colorado, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, twelve days in California, visit- 
ing Los Angeles, Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, Santa Barbara, Del 
Monte, San Jose, and San Francisco, and a daylight trip through the 
magnificent Canadian Rockies, will leave on April 27 by special Pullman 
train under the Personally-Conducted System of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The round-trip rate, covering all necessary expenses while on the special 
train, and a number of carriage drives at interesting points, will be only 


$200 from stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg. 
This is one of the most atractive American tours ever projected. 


For descriptive itineraries, giving full details, apply to Ticket 
Agents or Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


cently come from Paris to the United 
States to lecture on French literature 
before the Universities. She will be 
the first woman that has had an en- 
gagement to lecture at Yale. 

—The Woman’s Tribune. 


The Dutch tulip craze was at its 
height two hundred and fifty years 
since, but even to-day» the raising of 
tulips and hyacinths is one of the most 
important occupations of Dutch men 
and women. In one of the March 
issues of The Youth’s Companion 
Eleanor Hodgens has an article full 
of interesting information concerning 
Hollandish"gardening. 





